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appeared but too visible at present among 
Christians.” From this period of the church’s 
history, for many ages, we meet with scarcely 
any testimonies to the antichristian nature of 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable, war. Towards the dawn of the Reformation, 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Fiv ;a few isolated individuals declared their cun- 
Dollars. viction that war was unlawful. Wickliffe, 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher Erasmus, and Luther bore their testimony 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made 0 this principle of the gospel ; but no collec- 
tive body of professors adopted it as an article 
of their faith, till the Society of Friends appear- 
ed in the 17th century. They early perceived 
the force of the sublime declaration of the apos- 
tle, “God hath made of one blood all nations 
‘of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
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From the British Friend. 


FRIENDS AND THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


earth,’—they said with reference to all men,, 


revenge themselves are out of Christ’ doctrine. 
Such as being stricken in one cheek, would 
not turn the other, are out of Christ's doctrine: 
and such as do not love one another, nor love 
enemies, are out of Christ's doctrine.” 

In the time of the Committee of Safety, 
Friends “were invited by them to take up 
arms, and great places and commissions were 
offered to some of them ; but they denied them 
all, and declared against them by word and 
writing.’’ On this occasion also, George Fox 
addressed the Society ia an epistle, in which he 
says: “All Friends every where, take heed to 
keep out of the powers of the earth, that run 
into wars and fightings. Keepin peace. Stand 
in the fear and dread of the Lord God, his 


It is not proposed to discuss the question,‘ Ye are brethren, why do ye wrong one to power, life, light, seed, and wisdom, by which 
Whether the early converts to Christianity re- another? and they came to the conclusion, you may take away the occasion of wars, and 
linquished the army, and bore a testimony that the precepts of our Saviour and the apos- so know a kingdom that hath no end, and fight 
against all fighting? We set out with the un- tles respecting love and non-resistance were for that with spiritual weapons, which take 
derstanding that our Saviour's words, “Love to be received according to their common lite- away the occason of the carnal.” 
your enemies—Do good to them that hateral import. | “John Wynn was convinced of the princi- 
you—My kingdom is not of this world; if my; The Society of Friends was a Peace Socie- ples professed by Friends, about the time of 
kingdom were of this world, then would my |ty from its very commencement. George Fox, the coming in of Charles the second, Being 
servants fiybt,”’ &c., and similar declarations very soon afier his public appearance as ajin the army, and standing amongst the rest in 
of the various writers of the New ‘Testament, minister of the gospel, expressly declared his the rank to be viewed by some of the officers, 
were intended to convey their simple, literal) belief that fighting was unlawful for the Chris-| he laid down his arms, from a conviction that 
meaning. But it appears that when the pro-|\tian. Being imprisoned for preaching, io the|the law of Christ required him to do so. He 
fessors of the Christain religion became pow-| house of correction at Derby, during the civil) was discharged, and went and worked at his 
erful and rich, and ambitious of the honours, ti-, war between Charles Ist and the Parliament,|trade.” Thomas Lurting was  boatswain’s 
tles and glory of this world, they assimilated) and many new soldiers being raised, the com-|mate on board a man-of-war, during some part 
to its spirit, and adopted its practices. Hence| missioners would have made him a captain of the Commonwealth, tillabout the time of the 
came wars and fightings amongst them. Aloverthem. On being brought before them,|restoration of King Charles. _ While in this 
writer of Church History, speaking of|they asked him if he would take up arms| situation, he and some of his serious companions 
the time of Constantine and his immediate for the Commonwealth against Charles| became satisfied that fighting was cuntrary to 
successors, when the Christain religion be-|Stuart?” He toldthem he knew from whence the gospel, and that they must renounce it, 
came the professed religion of the state, says,jall wars did arise, even from the lusts, accor- whatever might be the consequent suffering 
« There were, probably, in that whole period,|ding to James’ doctrine, and that he lived in)to themselves. On this being made known 
many sincere souls, who mourned in secret the virtue of that life and power that took to the captain, he threatened that if any of 
over the abominations of the age; but history, | away the occasion of all wars. That he was them refused to fight in time of action, he 
ever partial to the great, and dazzled with\come into the covenant of peace which was would runthem through the body with his 
the splendour of kings and bishops,condescends| before wars and strifes were. Upon which sword. They were, however, faithful to the'dic- 
not to notice them. Neither in Constantine, they put him into a stinking dungeon, without tates of their conscience, were preserved from 
nor in his favourite bishops, nor in the general any bed, amongst thirty felons. During his| the captain’s fury, and, on leaving the navy, 
appearance of the church, can we we see much|imprisonment he was visited by a trooper, to joined the Society of Friends. The well- 
of the spirit of godliness. Abroad in the world| whom he spoke in a very impressive manner.| known narrative of Thomas Lurting, entitled, 
the gospel was almost buried in faction and|This man was afterwards engaged in the bat-| The fighting Sailor turned peaceable Chris- 
ambition. Eusebius (bishop) of Constantino-| tie of Worcester; and being sensible how won-|tain,”’ is exceedingly interesting, and contains 
ple, died in the fulness of that prosperity, |derfully the Lord had preserved him, and see-; much instruction on various points of the peace 
which his iniquity and oppression had procu-|ing also to the end of fighting, he laid down} question. 
red him. A double election followed his death,| his arms. | Instances of many others might be mention- 
that of Paul, and that of Macedonius. Her-| ‘lhe nation being in a very unsettled state ed, and of some who underwent much suffer- 
mogenes, master of the militia, was ordered by | at the time of Cromwell’s death, and there being| ing in support of their testimony against war. 
the emperor to banish Paul. The friends ofjmuch plotting and contriving, George Fox|From an early period the Society, as a body, 
Paul, exasperated by a series of persecutions,| was fearful lest “ any young or raw people, that addressed its members on this important 
forgot the character of Christains, and killed| might sometimes come amongst them, might branch of its doctrine ; and it has continued to 
Hermozenes.” ‘be drawn into that snare ;”’ he wrote an epistle do so down to the present time. 

Other circumstances, of a similar character,! of caution to the Society of Friends. In it he The history of Friends affords a full and 
are recorded by the same historian, and much|says, “ Adam's sons in the full are destroying beautiful illustration of the paracticability 
which proves that the decline of the church in| men’s lives like dogs, beasts, and swine, gor-|of the principles of the Peace Society, and of 
pure religion, and the occupation of professing] ing, rending, and biting one another, destroy-|the'r adaptation to communities, as well as to 
Christains as soldiers, were cotemporaneous.| ing one another. Now all thia is in Adam in| individuals. ‘The settlement of Pennsylvania, 
Speaking of the emperor Julian, commonty|the fall. Ye are ealled to peace, therefore) by William Penn, on the principles of peace, 
called the apostate, he says, ** What had he} follow it; and that peace is in Christ, not injustice, and truth, and the mode of conducting 
seen excellent or comely in the effects of the| Adam in the fall. All that pretend to fight|its government during the many years it re- 
gospel in his uncle or cousins? (Constantine for Christ, are deceived ; for his kingdom is| mained in the hands of Friends, furnish a com- 
and his sons.) Whata prospect did he behold| not of this world, therefore his servants do not|plete answer to those who assert that the pre- 
in the face of the Christain church, torn with fight. Fighters are not of Christ’s kingdom ;|cepts of the gospel cannot be carried out by 
faction, and deformed by ambition? The same his kingdom stands in peace and righteouness, | states. During the revolution in America, and 
vices under which the heathen world groaned,| but fighters are in the lust. Such as would|the rebellion in Ireland, the Friends were en- 
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abled faithfully to maintain their principles ;\order of the judge was a proper one according immortal work is religiously preserved, and 
and though many of them were subjected toto the laws of France, but the American re-)placed in the toom as it was in the time of 
great trials in supporting their testimony fused to make oath, at the same time offering Montesquieu. This simple furniture consists 
against war, yet they suffered far less than their to make an affirmation, The judge refused of a bed, a few arm chairs, of a Gothic appear- 
neighbours who resorted to arms, this, but upon the cause being taken to the/ance, a table, and a few family pictures. The 
In our own times, those who profess the Supreme court by appeal, the latter court de- room is lined with wood, and is now painted. 
principles of Friends in Norway and Prussia, cided that the affirmation was suflicient, be- At the place where Montesquieu wrote may 
have endured much from the rigour of the|cause all religious sects were free, and there be seen, near the chimney a place rubbed by 
laws relating to the army; yet their faithful- would not be perfect freedom if the Quakers his foot, which he was in the habit cof placing 
ness and consistent conduct have procured) were compelled against their consciences to there. Near the door of this chamber is a 
them the respect and kind consideration of those| make oath instead of being allowed to make small steep stair way, which leads into a dun- 
in authority, and eventually, as in this country,|an affirmation. I, myself, knew an instance|geon, which was used during the middle ages, 
a mitigation of the law in their favour. of a person who refused to make oath, and)to detain the peasants, who were unfortunate 
The Peace Society in England was estab- | whose affirmation was received. Next to the envugh to incur the capricious displeasure of 
lished chiefly by Friends, with a little efficient) United States, France is the country where |their lord. It is here that Montesquieu wrote 
assistance from a few other pious and benevo- there is the most religious freedom. It is not)the lucid chapter on the rights of the citizen. 
lent individuals, and its maintenance for many| merely freedom in name, but no one feels dis-| At this place we met agood countryman 
years depended on them, both for pecuniary | posed to enforce his creed or religious opinions | whose son was in the United States, he would 
means and active measures. Friends of the/upon another, except in some few districts cer- not let us go without enjoying his hospitality, 
present day, have the satisfaction of seeing a/tainly not the most enlightened in the coun-jand, if we had been brothers, we could not 
principle of the gospel, which their Society has try. have been received with more kind feelings 
held up to the view of the world for almosttwo| We.were indebted to our friend for an ex-|than we were. America and American insti- 
centuries, now widely and rapidly extending planation of the law relating to marriage, and tutions were his constant theme. 
its influence. It is true, a large proportion of|{ was struck with the resemblance between Busvtcvs. 
the promoters of peace, take their stand only on|that law and the rules which regulate mar- 
the ground of political, commercial, economical,|riage among Friends. It must be observed, 
humane, or social policy. Few come up to the|that in France great respect is paid to age, and 
gospel standard in their views of war. Still the|the law, founded on the manners of the peo- 
number is increasing very encouragingly, of ple, requires the consent of parents, unless that As each of the two parties at the court of 
those who object to war on pure Christian|is withheld from improper motives. James had the support of foreign princes, so 
principles. The Society of Friends must feel| When a person is desirous of marrying, he;each had also the support of an ecclesiastical 
peculiarly interested in the progress of this or she must ask the consent of the father and authority to which the king paid great defer- 
latter class: ond it is earnestly to be desired)mother, or if they are dead, of other ascen-jence. ‘The supreme pontiff was for legal and 
that they will always conspicuously maintain|dants. If the consent is given all goes on| moderate courses, and his sentiments were ex- 
their own testimony against war, on this;smoothly. If it is refused, and the young pressed by the nuncio and by the vicar aposto- 
ground, as the only substantial foundation for man is under twenty-five years of age, or the lic. On the other side was a body of which the 
universal and permanent peace, At the same intended bride under twenty-one, no marriage | weight balanced even the weight of the papacy, 
time, all the other classes may be regarded as|can take place until they attain their respec- the mighty order of Jesus. 
efficient coadjutors in the great cause; and tive ages. When of those ages, and the con-| That at this conjuncture these two great 
while they abstain from every thing that com- sent is refused, the party must write a respect- spiritual powers, once, as it seemed, insepara- 
promises the Christian principle, their labours|ful letter to his parents, requesting to know bly allied, should have been opposed to each 
are deserving of the warmest encouragement,|their objections, and this has to be repeated other, is a mos‘ important and remarkable cir- 
and the most hearty co-operation. ‘The first)once a month for three months, if the party is|;cumstance. During a period of little less 
step in the right way is, to “cease to do evil,’’| under thirty years of age; if he is over thirty,;than a thousand years the regular orders had 
then to “learn to do well.”” And as many'then only two such letters are required, After|been the chief support ofthe Eloly See. By 
who have left off the use of strong drinks have/|this, if the parents obstinately refuse, applica-| that See they had been protected from episco- 
not only become sober and steady, but have|tion is made to an officer, who is required to| pal inteference; and the protection which they 
also become religious characters ; so, it is pro-| write a respectful letter tothe parents, request- received had beenamply repaid. But for their 
bable, that many who at first oppose war from|ing an interview with their child. If the parents|exertions it is probable that the Bishop of Rome 
some motives of policy, or expediency, may be|do not appear then, for the first time, coercive} would have been merely the honorary presi- 
led to see its inconsistency with Christianity,| measures are adopted, and the officer issues a|dent of a vast aristocracy of prelates. It was 
and ground their objection to it on gospel prin-| citation to the parents requiring them to ap-| by the aid of the Benedictines that Gregory the 
ciples. They are, at least, in a more favour-|pear before him. On their appearance the Seventh was enabled to contend at once 


es 
THE JESUITS. 


BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


able position for taking such a view. N. (officer hears the reasons on both sides, and de-|against the Franconian Cesars and against the 
ocmistiiguers joneee in favour or against the marriage, as jus- secular clergy. It was by the aidof the Do- 
For Vriends’ Weekly Intelligencer. tice requires. 'minicans and Franciscans that Innocent the 


VIEWS OF FRANCE. 


All marriages must be celebrated before a|Third crushed the Albigensian sectaries. In 
NO. Vv. 


“ i . ‘civil officer, and, should he violate these whole-|the sixteenth century, the pontificate, exposed 
Before leaving the neighbourhood of Bor-!some provisions, he would be punished by a\to new dangers more formidable than had ever 
deaux, I wished to see the residence of the/fine and imprisonment of not less than six| before threatened it, was saved by a new reli- 
celebrated Montesquieu, whose writings are|imonths, gnd besides, the marriage would be!|cious order, which was animated by intense en- 
deserving much commendation, as being cal-| null. \thusiasm and organized with exquisite skill. 
culated to promote true freedom by showing! While being thus entertained we passed|When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the 
that the security of the citizen is dependent through a beautiful well cultivated country,| papacy, they found it in extreme peril, but 
mainly on the observance of the laws, in the|and arrived in sight of the Chateau de la Bréde,|{rom that moment the tide of battle turned. Pro- 
making of which he ought to participate. ‘which formerly belonged to Montesquieu. It! testantism, which had, during a whole genera- 

One of our friends accompanied us to the | is adark looking, and rather unimportant build-|tion, carried all before it, was stopped in its 
late residence of this greatman. Onour way|ing with a singular pointed roof, built in the| progress, and rapidly beaten back from the foot 
the conversation naturally turned on the sub-/fashion of the middle ages. lt is a hexagon,|of the Alps to the shores ofthe Baltic. Be- 
ject of government and law, as Montesquieu’s| built of cut stone, with a draw-bridge, and ‘sur-|fore the order had existed a hundred years, it 
principal work is devoted to these subjects, and| rounded by a double ditch filled with ronning|had filled the whole world with memorials of 
is entitled the Spirit of Laws. Our friend in-\ water. It is situated in extensive fields and| great things done and suffered for the faith. 
formed us that an American who had resided|immense meadows, interspersed with pure and, No religious community could produce a list 
a long time in the country, unfortunately had limpid streams, which give ita very pictur-|ofmen so variously distinguished ; none had ex- 
a law suit witha Frenchman, and that in the|esque appearance, The interior is large and|tended its operations over so vast a space ; yet 
course of the proceedings the judge required| well laid out, but the windows are small and|in none had there ever been such perfect unity 
the American, who was or had been amember|badly placed, so that it is not well lighted.|of feeling and action. There was no region 
of the Society of Friends, to make oath that| The furniture of the chamber where the illus- of the globe, no walk of speculative or of ac- 
something had been or had not been. The | trious author of the Spirit of Laws, wrote that/tive life, in which Jesuits were not to be found. 
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They guided the counsels of kings. They interest of his society. It was alleged that, injthe same time unscrupulous as to the choice of 
deciphered Latin inscriptions. They observed the most atrocious plots recorded in history, his; means. 
the motions of Jupiter’s satellites. ‘They pub-|agency could be distinctly traced; that con-; From the first the Jesuits had been bound by 
lished whole libraries, controversy, casuistry,|stant only in attachment to the fraternity to|a peculiar allegiance to the Pope. Their mis- 
history, treatises on optics, Alcaic odes, edi-| which he belonged, he was in some countries sion had been not less to quell all mutiny 
tiong of the fathers, madrigals, catechisms and |the most dangerous enemy to freedom, and in within the Church than to repel the hostility of 
lampoons. ‘The liberal education of youthjothers the most dangerous enemy of order.jher avowed enemies. ‘Their doctrine was 
passed almost entirely into their hands and was|The mighty victories which he boasted that he|in the highest degree what has been called on 
conducted by them with conspicuous ability.|had achieved in the cause of the Church, were jour side of the Alps, Ultramontane, and differ- 
‘They appear to have discovered the precise|rather apparent than real. He had, indeed,|ed almost as much from the doctrine of Bos- 
point to which intellectual culture can be carri- laboured with a wonderful show of success to|suet as from that of Luther. They condemn- 
ed without risk of intellectual emancipation.|reduce the world under her laws, but he hadjed the Gallican liberties, the claim of ecu- 
Enmity itself was compelled to own that, in|done so by relaxing her laws to suit the temper! menical councils to control the Holy See, and 
the art of managing and forming the tenderjof the world. Instead of toiling to elevate hu-|the claim of bishops to an independent commis- 
mind, they had no equals. Meanwhile they|man nature to the noble standard fixed by divine |sion from heaven. Lainez in the name of the 
assiduously and successfully cultivated the elo-|precept and example, he had lowered the|whole fraternity, proclaimed at ‘Trent amid 
quence of the pulpit. Whuth still greater suc-/standard till it was beneath the average level |the applause of the creatures of Pius the Fourth 
cess they applied themselves to the ministry|of human nature. He gloried in multitudes of,and the murmurs of French and Spanish pre- 
of the confessional. Throughout Catholic Eu-|converts who had been baptised in the remote lates, that the Government of the faithful had 
rope the secrets of every Government and of|regions of the East; but it was reported that|been committed by Christ to the Pope alone; 
almost every family of note werein their keep-|from some of these converts the facts on which |that in the Pope alone all sacerdotal authority 
ing. ‘They glided from one protestant coun-|the whole theology of the Gospel depends had| was concentrated; and through the Pope alone 
try to another under innumerable disguises, as|been cunningly concealed, and that others|the priests and bishops derived whatever divine 
gay Cavaliers,as simple rustics, as Puritan|were permitted toavoid persecution by bowing |authority they possessed. During many years 
preachers. ‘They wandered to countries which|down before the images of false gods, while|the union between the supreme pontiffs and 
neither mercantile avidity nor liberal curiosity |internally repeating Paters and Aves. Nor the order had continued unbroken. Had that 
hadever impelled any stranger to explore.|was it only in heathen countries that such arts/ union been still unbroken when James the II. 
They were to be found in the garb of Manda-| were said to be practised. It was not strange ascended the English throne; had the in- 
rins, superintending the Observatory at Pekin. |that people of all ranks and especially of the/| fluence of the Jesuits, as well as the influence of 
‘They were to be found spade in hand, teaching | highest ranks, crowded to the confessionals in|the Pope been exerted in favour of a moderate 
the rudiments of agriculture to the savage of|the Jesuit temples, for from these confessionals|and constitutional policy, it is probable that 
Paragua. Yet, wherever might be their resi-jnone went discontented away. ‘There the|the great revolution which in ashort time chang- 
dence, whatever might be their employment, | priest was all things to all men. He showed{ed the whole state of European affairs would 
their spirit was the same, entire devotion to|just so much rigour as might not drive those|never have taken place. But even before the 
the common cause, implicit obedience to the|who knelt at his spiritual tribunal to the Domi-| middle of the seventeenth century, the society, 
central authority. None of them had chosen /|nican or the Franciscan Church. If he had|proud of its services and confident in its strength, 
his dwelling place or his avocation for himself.|to deal with a mind truly devout, he spoke injhad become impatient of his yoke. A genera- 
Whether the Jesuit should pass life in arrang-|the saintly tone of the primitive fathers; but|tion of Jesuits sprang up who looked for pro- 
ing gems and collating manuscripts at the Va-!with that very large part of mankind who have tection and guidance rather to the court of 
tican, or in persuading naked barbarians inthe|religion enough to make them uneasy when|France than to the court of Rome; and this 
southern hemisphere not to eat each other,|they do wrong, he followed a very different|disposition was not a little strengthened when 
were matters which he left with profound sub-|system. Since he could not reclaim them from|Innocent the XI, was raised to the Papal 
mission to the decision of others. If he was| guilt, it was his business to save them from re-|throne. 
wanted at Lima, he was on the Atlantic in the|morse. He had at his command an immense| The Jesuits were, at that time, engaged in 
next fleet. If he was wanted at Bagdad, he was|dispensary of anodynes for wounded consci-\a war tothe death against an enemy whom 
toiling through the desert with the next caravan.|ences. Inthe books of casuistry which had |they had at first disdained, but whom they had 
[f his ministry was needed in some country been written by his brethren, and printed with|at length been forced to regard and fear. Just 
where his life was more insecure than that of|the approbation of his superiors, were to be|when their prosperity was at its height, they 
a wolf, where it wasacrime to harbour him,/found doctrines consolotary to transgressors of|were braved by a handful of opponents, who 
where the heads and quarters of his brethren,/every class. There the bankrupt was taught/had indeed no influence with the rulers of this 
fixed in the public places, showed him what he| how he might, without sin, secrete his goods) world, but who were strong in religious faith 
had to expect, he went without remonstrance from his credttors. The servant was taught\and intellectual energy. ‘There followed a 
or hesitation to his doom. Nor is this heroic’ how he might, without sin, run off with his/long, a strange, a glorious conflict of genius 
spirit yet extinct. When in our own time a/master’s plate. The pander was assured thatjagainst power. The Jesuit called cabinets, 
new and terrible pestilence passes round the|a Christain man might innocently earn his tribunals, universities to his aid; and they re- 
globe; when, in some great cities, fear hadjliving by carrying letters and messages be-|sponded to the call. Port Royal appealed not 
dissolved all the ties which hold society togeth-|twen married women and their gallants. The/in vain to the hearts and to the understandings 
er; when the secular clergy had deserted|high-spirited and punctilious gentlemen ofjof millions. The dictators of Christendom 
their flocks; when medical succor was not to|Frauce were gratified by a decision in favour! found themselves, on a sudden, in the position 
be purchased by gold; when the strongest na-|of duelling. The Italians, accustomed to dark-|of culprits. They were arraigned on a charge 
tural affections had yielded to the love of life,/er and baser modes of vengeance, were glad/of having systematiclly debased the standard 
even then the Jesuit was found by the pallet|to learn that they might without any crime, of evangelical morality for the purpose of in- 
which bishop and curate, physician and nurse,|shoot attheir enemies from behind hedges. creasing their own influence; and the charge 
father and mother, had deserted, bending over|T'o deceit was given a license sufficient to de- was enforced in a manner which at once arrest- 
infected lips to catch the faint accents of con-|stroy the whole value of human contracts andjed the attention of all Europe, for the chief 
fession, and holding up to the last, before the|of human testimony. In truth, if society con-|accuser was Blaise Pascal. His intellectual 
expiring penitent, the image of the expiring Re-|tinued to hold together, if life and property en-| powers were such as have rarely been bestow- 
deemet. \joyed any security, it was because common hu-|ed on any of the children of men; and the ve- 
But with the admirable energy, disinterested-|manity restrained men from doing what the so-/ hemence of the zeal which animated him was 
ness, and self-devotion which were characteris- ciety of Jesus assured them they might with a/but too well proved by the cruel penances and 





tic of the society, great vices were mingled. |safe conscience do. \vigils under which his macerated frame sank 
It was alleged, and not without foundation,} So strangely were good and evil intermixed|into ar early grave. His spirit was the spirit 
that the ardent public spirit which made the in the character of these celebrated brethren,| of St. Bernard; but the delicacy of his wit, the 
Jesuit regardless of his ease, of his liberty, and the intermixture was the secret of their! purity, the energy, the simplicity of his rheto- 
and of his life, made him also regardless of gigantic pywer. That power could neverjric, had never been equalled except by the 
truth and of mercy; that no means which|have belonged to mere hypocrites. It could|masters of Attic eloquence. All Europe read 
could promote the interest of his religion'never have belonged to rigid moralists. It|and admired, laughed and wept. The Jesuits 
seemed to him unlawful, and that by the|was to be attained only by men sincerely en-|attempted to reply, but their feeble answers 
interest of his religion he too often meant the |thusiastic in the pursuit of a great end, and at! were received by the public with shouts of 
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mockery. They wanted, it is true, no talent\to plant them in old worn out garden soil, or God, and Him only shalt thou serve,” and a 
or accomplishmert into which men can be to manure them too highly, which gives vines 
drilled by elaborate discipline ; but such disci-}but no fruit. The best is a good, deep, new ; belli ia 1 
pline, though it may bring out the power of)sot/, not exceedingly rich. the 54 ellious children against whom the 
ordinary minds, has a tendency to suffocate ‘““wo” was expressed formerly—‘ wo to the 


caution was held out that we become not as 


wae $n I don’t like to see a farmer’s stock without | ; : 
rather than to develope original genius. It W45 ob oter and plenty of fodder in winter and good ‘rebellious children who take counsel but not 
universally acknowledged that in literary con- 
tests, the Jansenisis were completely victorious. 
oh i site j , > 288 
l'o the Jesuits nothing was left but to oppress 


set whi ry ute. Louis| ‘arise that hi riends might asiduously 
the sect which they could not confute. Louis éeanen ae dient. his dear fi ght ¢ y 


the XVI. was now their chief support. His a labour in spirit, to feel after the movings of 
conscience had, from boyhood been in their, He that never changed any of his opinions, 
keeping ; and he had learned from them to ab-| ever corrected any of his mistakes; and he net co [ 
hor Jansenism quite as much as he abhorred| Who was never wise enough to find out any church of Christ. Without the movings of 
Protestantism, and very much more than he|mistakes in ‘himself, will not be charitable this spirit in the soul, all is death—all dark- 
abhorred Atheism; Innocent the XI. on the ee are —e ve reckons mistakes i |) ocg and not light—for the glorious spirit of 
> i ‘te Jansenist opinions, Others. —Dr. hichcote. . . : 
othe r hand, leaned to the Jansenist opinions God can alone say “Let there be light.” Let 
[he consequence was that the society found mene ; a : oe 
itself in a situation never contemplated by its! On the southern coast of the Dead Sea there all move in this light which God produces 
founder The Jesuits were estranged from|is a range of elevated country which is known within us—here the work of regeneration 
the supreme pontiff, and they were closely al-/throughout the region as the Salt mountain. | 
lied with a prince who proclaimed himself the|One side of this mountain is washed by the 
champion of the Gallicag liberties and the ene-| WaleTs of the sea, and at this point the cliffs | a ea 
my of Ultramontane pretensions. ‘Thus the or-\@Fe some three or four hundred feet high, and church of Christ. Let Christ speak and not 
der became in England an iostrument of the | composed chiefly of a species of rock salt. self. Our fathers stood upon this rock, and 
designs of Louis, and dabowre9 With a 088) SS" | never entered into the inventions of self, and 


which the Roman Catholic afterward long and) FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 


: \thus t d a visible church which 
bitterly deplored, to widen the breach between| ———— thus they gathere a . 
the King andthe Parliament, to thwart the nun-| PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 26, 1849. {made the nations of the earth to tremble.— 
cio, to undermine the power of the lord trea-} |Let us gather here, and we shall be enabled 
surer, and to support the most desperate; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting closed on 
schemes of Tyrconnel. |Sixth day with the morning session, and we) 
of SEE }commence in the present number an abstract| 
AGRICULTURAL. A ed ; : : 
; : of its proceedings, which, though brief and 
Grartinc AND Manacement oF Otv Trees, ! 
—In illustrations of the value of old fruit trees, ’\individuals with different offices—some were 
we will state a fact coming within our perso-|and may serve to convey some idea to those| 
agitate tell ._ ; . acai | 
nal knowledge. An intelligent and enterpri-|not present of the important subjects w hich 6 remark, that one who put forth the hand 


sing farmer in this town, had an apple tree! cjaimed the attention of the Men’s Meeting. It, iddens led 
growing in the open ground before his house,|. i all ales Bl cel < on aees 
as old as the farm on which it grew. The|'S 2&vevee that the late tearly Meeting was 


fruit was small in quantity and almost worthless| More largely attended than any we have had 
from the quality. Much to the amusement since the year 1827, and we think it is uni- 
of his neighbors, he resolved to prune and 
graft it, giving it whatever other attention it 
needed. In six years a luxuriant top had ta- : : : 
ken the place of the decaying and ,fruitless scension marked its deliberations, and the credentials of their representatives, were then 


branches, and on the seventh year he gather- preserving care of the Heavenly Shepherd'| . . 
ed from the old tree which had stoed there . . , : iread by the assistant clerk. 


\was often felt to prevail to the humbling of, ° +s , , 
worthless, if not a nuisance for half a centu- P bling of Minutes of Friends from other Yearly 


ty, thirteen barrels of fine Baldwins worth $2 50) ™@"Y minds. 5 | Meetings now in attendance on this, were read 

a barrel, or $250 in the whole! The tree| We trust our brethren and sisters have te-| as follows:—One for Nicholas and Margaret 

is now in its clory. Thou-ands of other turned from this annual assembly with aa . . a 
glory Si grate- . a I 

trees, now useless might he made as produe-|¢,) 1, ‘Brown, Ministers from Pickering Monthly 


: ‘ arts, and that the strength which has; : . : : 
tive and valuable with a little attention on the ; 5 ch I ‘Meeting, Canada, and one for Daniel Quinby 


part of their owners. been so mercifully vouchsafed, may be AS!4 Minister, from Rochester Monthly Meeting, 


d to| bread cast upon the waters, and serve for New Sok. 


pasture with water in summer. = me, &c.”” 


Cong. Journal. Another Friend had felt a Jiving prayer to 


the Spirit of God, the foundation of the 


will go on, and we cannot wound one another ; 
there is nothing which can wound in the 





to go on triumphantly in elevating the glori- 
ous banner of the Prince of peace. 
We were further reminded that the ark of 


the Lord formerly was borne by different 
imperfect, we believe to be generally correct 


to drive the oxen, &c., and it was instructive 


The Clerk now read the opening minute, 
and called the names of the Representatives 


; ; j from the different Quarterly Meetings, who 
versally admitted that it was a time of re- 


: were generally present. The reports from 
markable favor. Brotherly love and conde- 


‘the different Quarterly Meetings, with the 


Srrawsernies, instead of being suffere The meeting was also informed 
“ran wild,” in the beds, should be planted in/O¥F comfort and encouragement when as-| hot Elijah Quinby, an Elder from Junius 
drills, and kept so. This arrangement greatly sembled with Friends at our smaller meetin 
facilitates the cultivation, and secures an apear- 

F ; ' at home. . 5 . , 
ance of system and neatness not attainable in Yearly Meeting, was in attendance—that he 


. ——. 
anyother way. Frequent hoeings is as benefi- padnudntrues wants ened 
cialto this crop, as it is tocorn. On both straw- 


berries and tomatoes, lime produces a most ex- Proceedings and Exercises. 
cellenteffect. When systematically applied, it ' : ' ; , , 
tends to restrict or diminish the development of Second day morning—The meeting cons the Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, 


haulm and promote that of the fruit. ‘This fact vened at 10 o’clock A. M., the attendance Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee. They were 
is well understood by most practical gardeners.|being about as numerous as usual, after a mainly oceupied with a description of the ex- 


anes + ee practical| period of silence a feeling of gratitude wasiercises of the different bodies from which 
man who writes in the Horticulturist, says: ele P 4 ; 

* *** * expressed for the privilege of being again per- y emanated—they express sympathy and 
* Strawberries can be produced in great abun- P P - g again per-|they e , ens 


dance, and with more ease than any other val-, ™itted to assemble in the capacity of a Year-|interest with their distant brethren, and a 
uable fruit.— With a moderate degree of care ly Meeting. The call was made that there| common interest in the various testimonies of 


and attention, they will yield at the rate of one should not be a yielding to temptation. The the Society—amongst them our testimonies 
handred bushels per. acre. They -will.grow great pattern had shown us how to resist this'to public Divine worshi ‘idenced in the 
freely in any soil that will give a good crop of > P Port ee ee , yer Oe er ares 


corn ; and if planted early in spring, will yield, ¥en he said “ get thee behind me satan, for attendence of our religious meetings, and the 
afaircrop inJune.” Ee says acommon error is,it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy religious guarded education of our youth, 


&* Monthly Meeting, a branch of Genesee 


had been furnished with a certificate from 
the Monthly Meeting but had lost it on his 
passage here. Epistles were now read from 
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were the most prominent. Our testimonies 
against Slavery, war, and priestcraft, were 
also alluded to, as well as the labours of the 
joint Indian committees, whose labours had 
been approved. After these had been read, a 
committee was appointed to propose replies 
to them, if way should open for so doing. 

A Friend expressed the exercise he had been 
under during the reading of these epistles ; 


Gover, a minister from Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting, Va.,and then adjourned to 9 o’clock, 


A. M. 


——— 

Diep,—At his residence at Upper Greenwich, Glou- 
cester County, N. J., ou Fourth day, the 16th instant, 
Wirttam Mickte, about the 57th year of age. His re- 


| mains were interred at that place on the 7th day follow- 


ing, attended by alarge company of kind neighbors, and 
sympathizing friends. He was a faithful member and 


the last twenty-four hours the water has risen seven 
inches. The accounts are extremely discouraging, an: 
further information will be anxiously looked for. 
| The Cholera in Cincinnati and some ot the southern 
cities is represented as on the decline. 
sbedadbbed 

When any one runs a nail or sharp iron in 
any part of the body, take a common smoke 
pipe, fill it with tobacco, light it well, then 
take athin cloth or silk handkerchief, place 
it over the bowl of the pipe, and blow the 





diligent attender of Upper Greenwich meeting, and 
filled successively, to the satisfaction of Friends, the 
ciencies amongst them was sorrowful, when we!stations of Overseer, Elder, and Clerk of the Monthly 
consider our high profession. The establish-|¢"4 Quarterly meetings—trom the latter he was released 
but a few months before his death. In transacting the 


ment of this Society was fo reat and| , 
y for the gre jaffairs of society, be was weighty and deliberate, en- 


important purpose of bearing testimony tO! deavouring 'o know the mind of truth, and moving in 
the Eternal Truth. Have each one of us donejand under its influence he was enabled to judge 


our own part? The cause of all these defi-| tighteous jndgment. In the ordinary affairs of life, he | 
proceeded with the same circumspection, being gov- 


Traut W ito s jerned by the principle of strict justice; and when! Spring and autumn are the two seasons that 
ruth. e are not individually doing our) about undertaking any partictilar thing, he would ever poets love: in summer the Castalian fount is 
part, we are not bearing up our testimonies with consider what might be the consequent effect thereof,! dried up—in winter it is frozen. But in win 


clearness and with cleanness—all our efforts! by which be would determine inhis own mind whether ier the delights of the earlier year are repro- 
|it was lawful to proceed, yea, ornay. He was kindto'duced in memory, and not unfrequently on- 
ahind the poor, a sympathizer with the afflicted, a real lover/hanced by imagination. Shivering in bed, or 
table rock—it is thus only that we shall be) and firm friend to peace, careful to prevent, and dili-|clustering round the fire, we recall the songs, 
enabled to fulfil the whole of our duty in re- gent in settling differences, beloved by his neighbours! flowers, and sunshine of vanished months, tll 
ference to our fellow men and to our Heavenly and highly esteemed by his friends. And there is alwe feel as if we could really 

|living witness in the hearts of many yet remaining, 

, . lthat doth testify for him and his faithful labours, de- | 
lhe Clerk informed that there was a com- siring the Lord may raise up in the room of this and| g, 


Tt : : ience, however, although suggestive of po- 
munication on the table addressed to the other worthy Elders, dutiful and obedient children to! atical ideas. has nothing to do with imagination; 


Yearly Meeting, which he proposed to refer) °@fy °° his great work, Truly in the loss of such| and while the dreamer sees all sorts of fantastic 
we or ee cea <parnine a time. a8 | resemblances in the white mantle that covers 
e 4 » there hath of late been many removals of t e ancient . ilosophe akes : 
to judge whether it should be read ; this was testimony bearers, who with this dear friend have ane |C°. earth, the philosopher takes up a portion 

re ee ee of it in his hand, inquires into its formation, and 


traces its objects and effects in the economy of 
last year claiming attention, was read, and_ into mansions of glory, in the Kingdom of our Heav- nature. Yet science, though unimaginative 


smoke through the stem into the wound ; two 
or three pipesful will be sufficient to start the 
‘wound discharging. I have tried it on myself 
‘and five others, and found it to give’immediate 
relief. Ifthe wound has beensome days stand- 
ing, it will open it again, if the tobaccoo is 
good. 


the acknowledgements they made of defi- 


—<>— 


metas ah ga ae CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 
ciencies is an individual reereancy to the 


will be in vain, unless we build on the immu- 


*‘ Wallow naked in December’s snows 
By bare remembrance of the summer's heat.’ 


Father. 


to the committee just appointed on epistles 


agreed to. The business on the minutes of ished their course rejoicing, and we believe are received 


also the new business brought up by the re- a ; , ‘herself, so far from repressing, regulates and 
ports from the Quarterly Meetings. The, ——, On the morning of the 17th inst., at aoe sustains the flights of imagination, and is thus 
; ; awn near Alexandria, Virginia, CHartes CLARKSON to a certain extent the handmaid of poetry. 
report from Philadelphia Quarter, asked for|Gi:ttixcuam, infant son of Lucas and Elizabeth J.| | Water is subject to a remarkable anomaly. 
an explanation of the clause of our discipline Gillingham, aged about 10 months. W.H. |There is a point in its temperature—about 40 
which refers to monuments in our grave yards. | — idegrees in our common therinometer—at which 


This subiect wa ficial *s sete of Items of Intelligence. lit is most dense or compact, and from which it 
ee oF ee ee eee —_ lexpands in heating till it becomes steam, and 


five from each quarterly meeting. During the past week our papers bave furnished an expands in cooling till it becomes ice, which 
Adjourned to 4 o'clock, P. M. ‘unusual number of affecting details, which rarely |takes place at 32 degrees. This is a beautiful 
Second-day afternoon.—The Clerk read the aoe so = a 0 The Ee provision of nature. : By being less dense than 
opening minute, and a report was made on be- a a aan eta ene a a =| water, ice floats on the top, — by pe De 
udson river, was run into by a schooner at Newburg, | hard crust, prevents the mass of less cold liquid 

half of the representatives that they had agreed which caused ber to sink in five minutes after. By|beneath from being greatly affected by the in- 
to report the name of James Martin for Clerk this sad catastrophe many persons were drowned. /tensely-cold atmosphere. ‘Thus the lower 
\Some of the passengers hai retired to their berths, | stratum of water in lakes and rivers continues 
: 5 b : and the middle of the boat was occupied by emigrants tg maintain a temperature from six to eight de- 
assist him; it was explained that the former! who were generally strangers, and it is feared that agrees above the freezing point; and in this 
assistant clerk requested to be released, and considerable number of them have perished. Efforts comparatively warm stratum fishes dwell as 
they were both united with. are now making to raise the wreck; when it is pos-|ysyal, till the return of spring brings them to 
‘sible some official account will be furnished of the the surface, to look out upon anew heaven 


Meet; P : drowned. ‘There have been already 18 bodies re-\and a new earth. tunning streams resist 
Meeting was appointed to examine and settle! .overed from the wreck. 


for the ensuing year, and Anthony Burton to 


A committee of four from each Quarterly 


congelation longer than lakes, and the ocean 
the Treasurer’s account, and to report the A disastrous conflagration has occurred at St. Louis, in temperate climates longest of all, partly from 
Mo., in which over 400 houses have been destroyed jts depth, and partly from the quantity of saline 
in the husiness portion of the city. The fire com- matter it contains. ‘This latter circumstance 
z menced on board of a steamboat in the dock, and spread | ppay be illustrated by mixing common salt and 
Meeting, as brought up from Fishing Creek,| th great rapidity among the vessels along the water so as to form brine, which will remain 
and deferred from last year, was now taken! wharves, soon extending to the large storehouses. liquid at many degrees below the freezing 
up, and after a discussion, in which many| Many lives have been lost, and the loss of property 18) point of fresh water. Salt water is so much 
lestimated at six millions of dollars. A destructive|denser than fresh water, that a person may 
fire has also occurred at Milwaukie, which is attributed swim more easily in the sea than 1m a river. 


name of a Friend to serve as Treasurer. 
The subject of establishing a new Yearly 


I'riends participated, it was concluded to de- 


fer its further consideration to the next Yearly to incendiarism. The loss is estimated at $60,000. | When a bottle is * broken by the frost,’ this 
Meeting. | An extensive crevasse has occurred at New Orleans,|js occasione! by the expansion of the water 


Minutes from women Friends in attendance Which threatens the destruction of the city. Several/during congelativn ; but iron water pipes are 
> |handred men have been employed for some days in| burst in the same way, and an experiment ts 

were read as follows: One for Rachel W. oe a a ht j 
Bar! ie endeavoring toarrest it, but up to the last accounts, !5th|tried with a bottle of wrought tron, which is 
arker, a minister from Oswego Monthly inst, the water continued rising. Many families\found to be more capable than glass of resist- 
Meeting, N. V6 and one for Miriam G.|have been compe led to leave their homes, and during ing the occulet power of the conyealing pro- 
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cess. In Canada, bomb-shells of cast iron, 13|bosom, and thus a vacuum is formed beneath surface would boil, and the boiling fi 
inches in diameter, and 2 inches thick, filled|the ice, which, unable Jonger to sustain the r 
with water, and firmly plugged with iron bolts, weight of the superincumbent atmosphere, 
have been split asunder when exposed to the gives way, and admits air, and light, and life, 
cold of winter. But this formidable force is|into the waters beneath. Were it not for their 
used by nature for the most beneficent pur-|danger of suffocation, the fishes in keen frosts 
pose. The water imbibed by the soil by capil-/would be better off as regards temperature 
lary attraction, separates the particles during than land animals; and indeed persons who 
its expansion; and these, when the thaw of have accidentally fallen through the ice usual- 


' ; upon in turn by the heat, and so on till the 
spring takes place, crumble down intoa soil fit ly remark that the water felt much warmer whole mass receives the desired temperature. 
for the reception of seed. jthan the air. 


' rf i ‘When this reaches the point when water can 
In the same way is explained the rounded) When the air is at zero, a warm vapour no longer remain liquid, vapour rises and flies 


or weather-worn aspect of many rocks ; for in- rises through a hole broken in the ice, and/off—or, in other words, the kettle boils. The 
stance, limestone and sandstone, and the ruin-/condeses into crystals so minute, that they have! boiling point of water is not fixed and definite 
ous heaps that lie at the base of slate rocks, the appearance of smoke. In like manner the | like the freezing point. It is 212 degrees at the 
the strata of which, separated by this agency,|vapour from our lungs becomes visible on ajlevel of the era, but in consequence of the di- 
glide down the sides of the mass. When the frosty day; and in cold climates, such as that|minished pressure of the atmosphere, becomes 
winter is very severe the sap of trees is frozen,|of Lapland, when a blast of air is suddenly loweras we ascend, but on the summit, 15,781 
and the same effect takes place—the tree be-/admitted into a room, the breath of the inmates feet high, it is 180 degrees. At the bottom of 
ing rent asunder with a loud explosion. Ac-|turns into snow. Another beautiful and less\a mine 1,650 feet below the level of the sea, 
quainted practically with this law, the mason obvious effect of condensation is seen in the foot-| water will boil at 216 degrees. 
never uses morter #r cement during frost; and | prints of men and animalsina field. These! + Fire,’ says Prof. Griffiths, ‘ was anciently 
when frost is likely to come on after his work are covered in some cases with a thin sheet of recarded as a peculiar, distinct principle or 
is done, he always covers it carefully with/ice, and in others with a delicate network oflelement. having a specific or inherent power 
straw, the non-conducting power of which pre- frost; but in neither is there found a single |of destruction . and in this sense it repeatedly 
vents the mortar from freezing. For the same/drop of water in the cavity below—the hard loecurs in many of the most sublime and forci- 
reason, the service-pipe which runs across a surface crumbling into powder beneath our feet. |ble passages of Holy Writ. But science has 
kitchen area is usually covered with bands of|'The explanation of chemistry is, that the water| been permitted to discover that fire, so far from 
hay or straw during frost. The part of the| which originally filled the footprints was wholly |being an element, is the invariable result of in- 
pipe under ground runs little risk of freezing, or partially frozen on the surface, and the re-|tense chemical attraction between two or more 
except in very severe weather; but when it' mainder sucked by capillary attraction into the |substances. 
comes into the open air, the metal, owing to earth. ‘During ordinary combustion, the elements 
its good conducting power, is in danger of, Snow is supposed to be formed by thelof the combustible or inflammable substance 
bursting. ‘To preserve ice, substances of bad|gradual congelation of the thin watery vapour|exert affinity for the oxygen of the air, and pro- 
conducting power are of course chosen, Ain the upper regions of the air. As this be-|duce compounds which, in the generality of 
small quantity, for instance, may be kept for a | comes solidified, it descends to the earth by the|cases, are gaseous or vaporous, and therefore 
considerable time by being wrapped in folds of natural law of gravitation ; and if immediately |elude observation; but they admit of detection 
flannel, or placed ina wooden box, enclosed|examined with a high magnifier, exhibits crys- by the chemist, and from them he can educe 
within another wooden box, in such a way so tals with figures as regular and beautiful as|or draw forth elements, the sum-total of which 
as to leave stagnant air between them—air be-|those of a kaleidiscope. Snow as well as ice exactly equals the original weight of the com- 
ing, as well as wood, a bad conductor. is a bad conductor of cold; and asa covering|bustible substance: therefore when a sub- 
When fish ponds, or other small collections|/of the latter preserves the water beneath at alstance is burned, or apparently destroyed by 
of water, are completely frozen over, it must|temperature in which fish can live, so the fire, its physical form alone is changed ; butits 
not be supposed that the fish live very comfort-|snowy mantle with which winter wraps the|elements are perfectly unchanged, or, in other 
able at the bottom in their 40 degrees tempera- fields protects the seeds and roots of the earth| words, the elements of the combustible have 
ture. They can stand the cold very well, /from the killing frost. Snow is actually « given| been induced, by elevation of temperature, to 
perhaps as well as the warmth of summer; |like wool,’ as the Scripture says; and not only relinquish their original affinities, and to assume 
but, like human beings shut up ina close|as regards whiteness, but warmth; for the|new but definite arrangements. These, in all 
room, they are poisoned by their own breath, fleecy coverings respectively serve the same ordinry cases, are carbonic acid and watery 
The wintry sun is too feeble, after its passage | purpose both for plants, and men, and animals. vapour. 
through the ice, to exercise much influence on Under the surface, the temperature of snow is 
the aquatic plants, which would otherwise de-'little colder than 32 degrees, while above it is 
compose the carbonic acid; and this accumu- not unfrequently 20 or 15 degrees; and thus 7 
lating, would prove fatal to the fish, if we did| wheat will continue growing beneath at a time 
not break holes at the surface to admit the air,| when every blade would be killed that was ex- . ' 4 
and let out the mephitic vapour. On this|posed tothe air. This accounts for the phe- The following tract has been published ir 
friendly service being rendered, the fish are/nomenon of spring in northern countries,|Birmingham, by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
seen rushing up to the aperture, as dancers in| where the plants are no sooner released from |for distribution among Friends, and we com- 
a crowded room, when the exhalations become their covering of snow, than they burst sudden-| ond the advice it seatiitis to the attention of 
stifling, fly to the open window to gasp.—|ly into strength and beauty ; and this although| 
They often rush to their own destruction; for|the temperature of the region during the win-|°™™ readers: 
the fishermen know what they are about. iter was many degrees below zero. He who duly reflects upon the exquisite de- 
Nature is as beneficent as man on such oc-| Hail is supposed to be formed from the sud-|licacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 
casions, and less selfish. Although the ice on|den congelation of rain drops; but, unlike|and its vast capacity either for good or evil, 
a large pond or lake prevents the admission of|snow, it is found in all the other seasons as/will not easily overrate the importance of its 
heat from the top, and would therefore be-| well as winter, and we have already had occa-/right culture, and of having the influences 
come of a uniform thickness, there are agen-|sion to describe it. lwhich are brought to bear upon it of a pure 
cies at work below to counteract the danger.) Connected by contrast with the subject of|and healthful character. Among the influences 
The springs by which the lake is fed, coming |congelation is the process so familiar in winter | affecting it, few are more powerful or constant 
from the comparatively warm earth, throw up /of boiling water, and between the two there|than books. The choice and character of our 
a column of water, which gradually thaws the |are some curious analogies. Cold freezes the| reading may, therefore, profitably form a fre- 
ice on the surface, or renders it thin enough surface of a pond, and water being a bad con-|quent subject for reflection. 
for the fainting fishes themselves to throw|ductor of cold, the ice thus forined keeps the} Some persons are anxious to be thought 
open their sash. When the cold is too intense |rest of the water comparatively warm. For the|great readers; butit is well for such to re- 


for this process—when the very springs are|same reason heat will cause the surface of the| member, that it is not what we read but what 


frozen, and the covering of ice rests like ajwater to boil, while the rest of the liquid re-|we digest, that nourishes the mind. “ It matters 


sheet of solid iron on the lake—what becomes |mains perfectly cold. This is why we place| not,” 


: ; t,”’ says an old writer, “how many books 
of its inhabitants? The earth, unable to emit,|the fire under rather than over the kettle. If|thou hast, but how good; multitude of books 


exercises its power in attracting water into its|we placed it over, the portions constituting the|do rather burden than instruct, and it is far 


Im being 
ligiter than the portions below, would float 
upon them. When, on the other hand, we place 
the fire under, the water it first reaches is ex- 
panded by the heat, or, in other words, becomes 
lighter, and rises in the vessel, while the 
heavier portions, obeying the same law, sink 
and take its place. These, again, are operated 








[To be continued. | 


THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 
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better throughly to acquaint thyself with a 
few authors, than to wander through many.” 

The mind requires nourishing food. ‘Tri- 
fling reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely 


says, ‘* Read not to contradict and confute, nor 


to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” 
This is undoubtedly the great secret of what 
we read. If books were more commonly 
judged by their real weight, how many pop- 
ular works would at once shrink into insig- 
nificance? It is melancholy to think of the 
millions of immortal minds, that accustom 
themselves to reading, which, when weighed in 
the balance, is found to contain little else than 
the lightness of vanity. How many that might 
have attained the stature of full grown men, 
have thus become enervated, dwanttish deform- 
ed, or crippled. With desires formed for the 
highest enjoyments and, understandings capa- 


selves worthy of our esteem and confidence ; many curious and difficult inquiries which nat- 
they invite us to partake of their most precious urally agitate our minds, and be conteut to be 
gifts, and, as it were, court our society and ignorant of many things, because we have nei- 
friendship; and shall we be so unwise as to ther time nor opportunity here upon earth, ad- 
reject their favours, and rather choose asso- equately to search them out. Andif our first 
ciates that will degrade instead of ennobling and greatest concern be, as it ought to be, * to 
us, who intrude upon us without suitable re-| give dilligence to make our calling and elec- 
commendations, and leave us unimproved, or)tion sure,’’ we shall not be idle. Our talents 
it may be, disgraced and polluted, by their idle,| will find abundant occupation in the plain 
worldly, or sensual conversation ? path of practical holiness. And in this work 

But in making choice of our favourites, we|of faith and labour of love, we may often be 
should beware of being dazzled by the splen-|cheered with the recollection, that the period 
\dour of genius. It is not the possession, but of our intelligent existence is not limited by the 
the employment of talent, that gives real worth | bounds of time; that, on the contrary, this 
‘to the character; and they who have pervert-/ present life is but, as it were, the childhood of 
ed their gifts and opportunities, however abun- the soul, (1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12,) and that in the 
dant, are surely more worthy of our just)eternity which awaits the faithful believer, all 
laversion, than of being treated as familiars and right desires for improvement will be satisfied, 
| 


friends. infinitely beyond his present conceptions. 
The man who employs wealth, not his own, An eternity of love, light, and wisdom, shall 


ble of the noblest improvement, the reading|for his own purposes and enjoyments, who/fill his cup to overflowing. Freed from the 
of trifling and pernicious books, the habit of openly sets at nought the most express decla-|contagion of sin and the weakness of mortality, 
mental association with low, mean, and un-jrations of trust, is accounted a disgrace to| with an understanding renovated and enlarged, 
worthy thoughts, has prostrated the energies|society. And shall they be thought worthy of|and capacities fitted for his new enjoyments, 
of thousands ; and debased them below them-|our confidence and regard, who having receiv-|he will be prepared for all the glorious dis- 


selves. 


led all their boasted knowledge, iNuminations, |coveries that may be then unfolded of the wis- 


As an intimate friend has sometimes been|and wisdom from “ the Father of Lights,” have dom and knowledge of God, and the mysteries 


styled a second-self, so our favourite books|indeed magnified themselves in them, but Him of His kin 
may be justly called the mirror of our minds. 
It may be well for us to look at ourselves in 


this glass. 


| gdom, which inthis world it is not 
ithey have not glorified ? possible he should ever apprehend or even 


It is of the highest importance to accustom our conceive. “ Then shall he knowfeven as he is 


We fear that some would have} intellectual appetites to wholesome food, and| known. 
reason to be ashamed of their own reflected|in so doing, we shall quickly lose our relish| 
image. ‘The vast accumalation of trifling pub-|for any other. ‘The more our hearts are sea-| 


———— 
For Friends’ | Intelligencer. 


lications of late years, makes it needful to be)soned with divine grace, the less pleasure shall} Addressed to J. D. P. on the death of an only sister. 


especially on our guard against them. 


with Christain purity of taste or feeling 


without inprovement. 


Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable!tere fontes quam seetaririvulos.” Truth is the| 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of infe- purest atthe fountain head. Do not dip into| 
rior authors. All that is asked is, that they|too many books. It istrue economy to confine 
should be treated according to their merits.|ourselves to the best. The really good books; 


No one ought surely to think it unreasonable 
that the best and _ worthiest 


inclination for any others. “A good book,’ 


says Milton, in characteristic language, “ is prefer subjects which are important aud useful, | 
the precious life-blood ofa master spirit, em-| before those which are less so. Study not from 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life| motives of vanity or the love of display. Ever 


The| we have in the writings of men, whose talents, 
plain truth is, we have no time for such read-|however great or brilliant have not been con- 
ing; and we must be bold enough to say so0,|secrated to the service of Him who gave them. 
and act accordingly. Let none of our young}The true disciples of the Lord Jesus know the 
friends be ashamed to confess, that they have| unspeakable privilage of an abiding in Him ;| 
never read much which the world loudly ap-|they have tasted the sweet enjoyment of His 
plauds. Let them beware of being lead astray 
by a vain desire to keep pace with the litera-|in such unholy fellowship. Their joys spring 
ture of the age .Let them not imagine that any| from the pure fountain of Divine wisdom and, 
reading is necessary to their character or stan-| 

ding in general society, which is inconsistent|for the polluted streams. They feel how much 
.|is implied in the solemn injunction, “ Grieve 
Some of them have very little time for reading|not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
of any kind; such onght to be especially care-|sealed to the day of redemption;’’ and are 
ful, that the little which is granted them be|often reminded, while yet strangers and pil- 
duly improved. Let not the precious mo-|grims upon earth, that “that which is highly es-, 
ments be squandered upon trifles. Lay out|teemed among men is abomination in the sight 
the lithe that you have to spend upon the|of God.” 

best investments. Remember that that which| 
costs nothing is not worth buying. The book} yourselves to habits of careful reading. Do 
that can be read without thinking, will be read| not be satisfied with assertions second hand. | 


should bejonly feebly and inadequately repeated in the) 
first entertained. And it may be safely affirm-|others. Then, again, in the choice of subjects, | 
ed, that he who takes the pains to read and di- 
gest the good books first, will not only be am-| yourselves to those within reach, which more! 
ply rewarded, but will have neither time nor|immediately concern you, and of which you| 


, 


Grieve not thus for the departed, 
Early though her exit be, 

Oh! thou fond and tender hearted : 
She is not removed from thee, 
Though her presence seems concealed, 


To the outward unrevealed. 
‘heavenly presence, and can no longer delight) 


Trust me, she is ever near thee, 
Nearer ever than before ; 

Shall not this assurance cheer thee ? 
And indué to weep no more ? 
List ! her spirit speaks to thine; 
Prompting it to thoughts divine. 


consolation, and they rather loathe than long! 


Thou shalt meet her form no longer, 
*Mid those scenes with sorrow rife, 
But affection, purer, stronger, 
Based upon the inner life, 
Shall subsist ’twixt her and thee, 
Than an earthly love could be. 





To the studious it may be said, accustom 


When the night’s broad curtain closes 
Day excluding, with its care, 

And the breath of b'ooming roses 
Mingles with the silent air, 
Then her presence sweet to thee 
As the per‘umed air shall be , 


The old rule is a good one: “ Melius est pe-; 


,|contain all the neecssary information, which is| Yield her form to earth’s caressing, 
In that dark and lonely spot, 
Nor indulge one thought depressing, 


do not grasp at too many, but rather confine! There thy sister slumbers not ; 


| 
She is with thee evermore, 
Nearer than «in days of yore.” 


are capable. If your tastes are not decided,| Lo! the home «+ of many mansions !” 


In our very midst it stands ! 
Glorious in its vast proportions, 





beyond life.” And when all may enjoy the|bear in mind the apostelic injunction, to avoid 
privilege of communion with such spirits ; in-|* foolish and unlearned questions,’ which are,| 
tellectual companionship with the wisest and| indeed, “unprofitable and vain.” Not that in- 
best men of all ages; is it not surprising that|dolence is to be indulged in or recommended ; 
any should seem to prefer mean and low-lived| but that our time and talents, which are given 
acquaintances? Here are those <whose cha-|to us asa precious trust, should be diligently ap-| 
racters are well known, who have stood the|propriated to the worthiest uses. If we duly} 
severest tests, who come recommended {to us|consider the”uncertainty and shortness of life,| 
by the best judges, who have proved them-|we shall think it needful to put a check upon 


City fair « not built with hands,” 
Though to mortals unrevea!ed, 
Not from spirit-sight concealed. 


There are those have penetrated 
Far beyond the beaten track, 

Fo the spirit-world translated— 
And have brougat us tidings back, 
Joyful tidings, which to learn 
Make our hearts within us burn. 
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Many careless minds neglect them, 
Nor discern their import vast, 
Many doubting ones reject them, 
Priceless pearls behind them cast; 
But a simple minded few 
Feel and know that they are true. 


In the spirit’s deep recesses 
Burns a epark of Deity, 
Which enlightens and impresses 
Truths our senses would deny 
Ever may that living light, 
Guide us in the path of right. 
Darby, 4th mo. 23d, 1849. 
sessetiapibide 
INcorrecTNESS of ConversATIONAL Lan- 
evaGe.—T he influence which common parlance 
exerts on the acquisition of correct notions on 
scientific subjects, has an unfortunate tenden- 
cy. ‘Thus, when we say in dull weather, “The 
day is heavy’— The air is thick and heavy,’ 
it is not generally supposed that the air is rea- 
ly lighter than on a fine day ; but the fall of 
the barometer indicates that this is the fact.— 
Isaiah Deek. 





f}\HE SUMMER SESSION of the Moorestown Board- 
[ ing School for Boys will commence on the 21st inst. 
Circulars specifying Terms, &c., may be obtained at No. | 
235 Arch St., or by addressing the subscriber, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 
5th mo. 23, 1849.—It. 


XTRACT OF VANILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream, 
Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- 
tion, warranted to be made from genuine Vanilla Beans, 
The use of this extract is much more economical than of | 
the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and 
agreeable. Prepared and sold by 
EDWARD PARRISH, Druggist, 
corner 9:h and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts. 
5th mo. 19. 


JRIENDS EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and 
observations on the conduct of the Society of 


WM. A.GARRIGUES. 


Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies) - 


may be had of T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 
Sth mo. 12-St No. 1 south Fifth st. 
LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his 


friends and the public that he has opened his new |“ 


clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 
below Race, eust side; as he intonds keeping a superior 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 
ca!l and examine. 

Watcher, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 

No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
east side. 5th mo. 12. 

A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invi'es 

\ » the attention of Friends to her assortment of} 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising « variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 


Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with — 


® general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. 5th. 
400D DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES— 
EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and 
Arch, have endeavoared for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 
Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
Good Gloves only, India (ioods, 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, 
E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 
gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate 
from the main store. ‘heir basement is well stocked with 


Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America; 


lins by the piece. 


P.8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with) &c. &c. 


the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., 
all not only of the best quality, but in the best possible 
order. 4th mo. 21. 3m. 


jand Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls, | 














JINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR \ 7 EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas. 
BOYS.— This Institution is situated in East Brad- | Adams invites the particular attention of Frienns 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West to his extensive variety of Fursa Day Gocns, consist- 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction into the market. An examination is requested before 
embraces an English and mathmatical education. ‘The; Friends make their purchases, as the kinds aie too nu- 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating) merous to advertise. 
the different branches of Science. The location of the LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
School is retired and pleasant. ‘he adjacent neighbour-| ©. A. te giving his attention especially to articles in 
hood remarkably salubrious, and hes been much admired | ppig Rn anid es purchaser ein ad ab assortment of 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery: | Dingn etinsen here, the quality and prices of which 
I'he summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No 79 ArchSt 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per between Second and Third, north side . 
session, Boys under 14 years of oge $60. Post Office) p, g, An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 


address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, | are «oe ’ 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, S. E. ae of Ninth Sone Oe, eS Se ee Ee 
and Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. |—— —_ een ——— 
4th mo. 21. Sm. | [‘RUMAN = SHAW a the oe of purcha 
eae eae oe rer ee eee sers to the stock of .Hardware at their new store 
L ESIRABLE GOODS FOR PRIENDS.—YAR-| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
ofA NALL & LYTLE, S. E. corner of 7th and) prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep- | Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, sulla-| keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
dle for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring  wijl be sold at very reasonable prices. 
Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-| Alex, 8. Truman. 
ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, 2 mo. 1st.—3m. 
Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. apap eg ion aretceesphiaieanseia lenin qegetemeingerian 
Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape| Se eae an CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread,|ent may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. ‘They would respectfully ices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
invite Friends to calland examine their stock before pur-| Yatious descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason-| candy and confections in general. 


Alex. Shaw 





able terms. 4th mo.12-3m. | 1G Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
———_—_______________________ | ture of the at icles. 
JAE MATRASSES. FEATHERS, & FEATHER Sao 
BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of|— = 


best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at) KA) EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
short notice. 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers, | ‘rimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 


Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. | been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
Cushions of all kinds. terms 4 mo. 1,—tf._ 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by Heh C)aeeae ok BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 


No, 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruce. jabeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
3d mo. 31—tf. |term will commence on the 2Ist of 5th mo., 1849. 
stata. aed’ tins pen A Man pea meppar as asp | Lhe course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
Saiesiieeaanrai a CANTON a ~\of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
ae ee ee and English of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
, toda “weigh, ~vesder. anchgimmant JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. 


Imperial Three ply Carpetings. : . |SEND, Baltimore, or M. 8. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entuies. | a 


Floor and Table Oil Cloths. RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND 
Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 33 yards wide. | Paper and Buoks, for sale by 
ALSO, W. D. PARRISH & CO. 

Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured) 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

checked, of all widths, eee enya 
To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds’ is) Pare HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
respectiully invited, by the subscribers. | H fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. | Yatied assor'ment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
3d mo. 31—+tf, terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American; 
: . cae . {also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner Fourth and Arch E®tty. Papers, with French and American Borders. 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh| Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &ec. Also a va- 
. riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 

SPRING GOODS. wholesale or retail. 

Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and [Lustres. (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 

Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and |¢*perienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 

Gauze. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. | 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


{nour * PURNISHING WAREROOM” may be found \ ] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 


Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 7 ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 
Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. |use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


|Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. | CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Sd mo. 10. 4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch, 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 








| 


| EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his. 
) Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth ef, W_ corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 


street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new! y 
oo 2 ‘Wi trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
jand beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- store, on ‘T'welfth street (One of this concern having 


|able for the present season, which he invites his friends been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 


} ’ . . e 
|anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: |gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country, 





| Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated; Whittier’s Poems; 


Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms. | sae oe ma 








| ig or WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 

Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. [ WHEAT, DRIED FRUILI', HAMS, DRIED 

|_ Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 

| Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTIINER, Family Flour Dealer, 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 South Fifth St. Sth mo. Sth, ly No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 
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